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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. By WiLLiam GraHAM 
SUMNER and ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER. 4 vol. New 
York, Yale University Press, 1927. $8.00. 


The appearance of this book, only the first and second 
volumes of which are in the reviewer’s hands, has been 
long awaited. Begun by Professor Sumner in 1899, it 
was interrupted in order that Folkways, first conceived 
as a chapter of this book, might be published. Realizing 
shortly before his death, in 1910, that he would be unable 
to complete it, he committed it without restrictions into 
the hands of his disciple and co-worker, Professor Keller. 
The latter states in the preface that, although the salient 

tures of the outline as presented are the work of the 

Gi: author, “I have considerably altered the system, 
. and have made explicit and emphatic the conception 

of evolution in the mores—an idea implicitly recognized in 

Sumner’s writings but explicitly denied by him.” 

The chief value and significance of the book, judged 
by volumes one and two and by the outline of the third 
volume given in the Table of Contents (Volume IV con- 
sists of a case-book, bibliography and index), lie in the 
simplicity and clarity of its plan and in the evolutionary 
treatment of each part of it as representing a trend or 
development in time and in complexity. The result is 
not a cross-sectional study of society but a story of so- 
ciety’s growth, in terms of the development of its major 
institutions: those of self-maintenance—including indus- 
trial organization, regulative organization, and religion; 
those of self-perpetuation—including marriage and th 
family; and those of self-gratification—including “pleas- 
ure” and “ostentation and prestige.” 

The book reveals a thorough and painstaking scholar- 
ship both in the admirable massing of illustrative case- 
materials and in the care with which cross-references are 
made. This latter quality of the book goes far toward 
overcoming the chief defect resident in its method—the 
isolated treatment of the major societal institutions, though 
each, of necessity, inter-acted upon all of the others to 
form a complex of forces which was the “society” of 
any given place and time. But the clarity with which the 
authors present these institutions in the perspective of 
their historical development more than offsets this un- 
avoidable defect. It is more difficult to explain or to 

cuse a doctrinaire attitude toward problems and issues 

n which outstanding authorities are not agreed and 
which as yet fairly admit of no more than tentative con- 
clusions. This is most noticeable in those portions of the 
book dealing with the status of women, the origin and 
Significance of private property, and with religion. One 
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detects more than a trace of prejudice in the dogmatic 
finality with which these matters are at times treated. 
To students of religion the second volume must prove 
of inestimable value, not so much for the conclusions 
reached as for the masterly fashion in which the develop- 
ment of religion is traced from its earliest beginnings to 
its later forms and for the flood of light which the anal- 
ysis throws upon the basic patterns of religious behavior. 
The book as a whole deserves a place of major significance 


_ in the literature of sociology, both for its scholarship and 


for the scientific organization of its material. 
A. L. S. 


LIVING INDIA. By Saver Zimanp. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. $3.00. 


George Russell (“A. E.”), in his introduction to Mr. 
Zimand’s book, says: “He was in Ireland when political 
passions were most intense, and I remember what in- 
tegrity of mind he brought to his study of our affairs, how 
he listened to all sides and allowed all a voice.” It is 
an arresting tribute, and prepares the reader for a treatise 
written with the author’s characteristic care and fairness. 

The book opens with a succession of exquisitely drawn 
pictures. The rich pageantry of the Orient, the sad faces 
and humble attire of the men, young and middle-aged, in 
the national parliament of India, the worshipping Hindus 
and Mohammedans, a lighted face and arms raised to the 
sun in quick response when the name of Gandhi is men- 
tioned—these are some of the things the reader sees. 

There follow chapters on the historical background from 
which “living India” emerges—a land torn by conflict 
within and without. Poverty seems to be the overshad- 
owing problem. This Mr, Zimand illustrates by quoting 
a few figures: “In the year 1881 the financial statement 
of the government of India estimated the per capita in- 
come of the people as nine dollars per annum. Twenty 
years later, during Lord Curzon’s time, it was put at 
ten dollars. In 1925 Professor P. Ghose of Calcutta 
University, after a careful inquiry, calculated the average 
annual income as fifteen and a half dollars, which would 
mean that the average income for one-fifth of the human 
race is less than five cents a day. But even if we take 
the figures of Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, who in 1922 esti- 
mated $33.33 as the average income per head for British 
India, it works out at less than ten cents per day.” Ac- 
ile poverty is ignorance—each responsible for the 
other. 


Educational facilities are pitiable, judged by Western 
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tion, including muticipal, local, provincial and central 
government, was $75,666,666 in 1926, or less than one- 
third of the sum spent for public school education in 
New York State. There are also industrial conditions, 
especially those under which women and children work, 
that are “reminiscent of the early stages of the industrial 
revolution,” stupendous housing problems, health prob- 
lems, and many others. 

Through all the evidences of struggle between Eastern 
and Western civilization runs an undercurrent of dissatis- 
faction on the part of the Indians with the British rule. 
Mr. Zimand believes that “if a referendum were taken 
among the people of India today on their chief grievance 
against the English, the majority would undoubtedly say 
it is racial and social discrimination. For, while less 
fundamental than economic and political issues, it is con- 
tinually felt in daily life.” 

The author was in India when Gandhi was released 
from prison in 1924. His appreciation of Gandhi is one 
of the high spots in the book. “At first sight there seemed 
nothing extraordinary about this man. But as I looked 
at his face again and again it told much. Sympathy and 
infinite patience and gentleness, sincerity and simplicity, 
joyfulness and tenderness were there. . . No matter 
what one may think of Gandhi’s economic program, of 
his idea that modern civilization is pernicious in its effects 
upon the individual, it must be admitted that his method 
of non-violence has contributed to the advance of self- 
sacrifice and self-respect in India. p 

“When I left this creator of a nation’s destiny it was 
with the awe-struck feeling of having talked to the man 
whose word is the mightiest spiritual force in the world 
today.” 

The book closes with a discussion of the Simon Com- 
mission, the problems it has created and those confronting 
it in making the required investigation. 

Cc. M.E. 


UNDERSTANDING INDIA. By GErtRupE MARVIN 
Wittiams. New York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1928. 
$3.50. 


Mrs. Williams’ book is a very readable, though some- 
what loosely organized, account of impressions received 
during a five-month sojourn in India. Ignoring the 
European tabu, she traveled unattended among the native 
Indians. She states that everywhere she was received 
with courtesy and kindliness. Her report expresses a 
profound appreciation for the mellow ancient culture and 
beauty of India, and her observations are marked with 
penetration and apparent justice. 

Pleading for a more sympathetic understanding of In- 
dia’s problems, Mrs. Williams says, “Looking back a 
few generations, the chronicles of our ancestors in the 
Middle Ages closely parallel India’s present status. I 
should hesitate to describe as decadent a stage of civil- 
ization from which we, ourselves, have only recently 
emerged!” Analogous conditions with respect to illit- 
eracy, poverty, religious power, corruption and super- 
stition, “subservience to custom and tradition,” “inability 
to escape from precedent,” etc., are described as existent 
in medieval Europe. In speaking of child marriage the 
author points out that in fourteen of the United States 
today “the legal marriageable age for girls is only twelve 
years, giving India [since 1924] an advantage of one 
year. 

Science commenced the emancipation of Western Eu- 
rope, and the trend of progress turned away from India. 


[2] 


Isolated by the Himalayas and 3,400 miles of sea coast, 
with her population divided by the use of ten distinct 
languages, India’s civilization has suffered through s 
centuries a process of petrification in the adamantine g 

of her ancient customs—the separation and debasemém 
of caste, the paralyzation of religious superstition, poverty 
and illiteracy. “Religion and illiteracy,” says Mrs. Wil- 
liams, “are the most powerful influences in India today.” 
Renunciation is the keynote of Hinduism, and it is this 
negation which saps ambition and initiative, leaving In- 
dia today facing, without preparation, plan or leaders, 
the imminent industrialization which looms before her. 

The author believes that “industrial penetration of the 
East has barely begun,” while an unimaginable poverty 
leaves India’s millions defenseless against ruthless ex- 
ploitation of man power. “Illiterate, ignorant of the rudi- 
ments of sanitation, of hygiene, of democratic organiza- 
tion, a prey to superstitious fears of gods and devils, an 
industrialized India would furnish a massacre of the inno- 
cents such as the world has never known.” 

But “her Renaissance lies before her. India 
is thinking of change. . . . She is bending her energies 
toward political democracy, not only in her agitation for 
swaraj, but in organization for women, ‘untouchables,’ 
non-Brahmans, and others. Her own efforts to- 
ward free compulsory education promise radical change.” 
The East has been touched by the West; the change is 
inevitable; Gandhi, with his little charkha, is impotent 
against the tide; and “it is appalling to compare the 
influence of a body of 300 million illiterate men and women 
with the potential power that education would give them 
for progress and advancement.” @ 

E. 


CULTURAL EVOLUTION. By Cartes A. ELL- 
woop. New York, Century Company, 1927. $2.50. 


Charles A. Ellwood, professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, here presents a valuable outline of 
his theory of social evolution. Culture, says Professor 
Ellwood, is “the differential factor which distinguishes 
all human groups from all animal groups.” It includes 
“all of man’s acquired power of control over nature and 
himself. It includes, therefore, on the one hand, the 
whole of man’s material civilization, tools, weapons, 
clothing, shelter, machines, and even systems of industry; 
and, on the other hand, all of non-material or spiritual 
such as language, literature, art, religion, 

itual, morality, law, and government.” Social evolution, 

then, can only be understood if we understand culture; 
“for it is culture which has made and will make our 
human world.” 

Verbal language is “the first element in culture” and 
its main vehicle. Hereditary endowments provide a basis 
for the development of culture but it “evolves by laws of 
its own which are only indirectly affected by the laws of 
organic evolution.” While there is “no single typical line 
of cultural evolution,” there are “inevitable stages of learn- 
ing . . because there are psychological stages in the 
process of learning.’ Professor Ellwood believes that 
the best measure of material culture is found in “the 
various methods of obtaining subsistence or food supply” 
and that the best measure of non-material culture is found 
in “the various methods of preserving and diffu 
ideas, knowledge and standards.” He suggests, then, 
classification with three main heads: 1. savages (“pre- 
literate peoples who live wholly by the collection of wild 
foods, hunting, and fishing, with no cultivation of the 
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soil or domesticated food animals”) ; 2. barbarians (“pre- 
literate peoples cultivating the soil or keeping domestic 

d animals in some degree, the work often being done 

he women, while the men remain hunters”); 3. civil- 

d peoples (“literate peoples with written records, prac- 
ticing agriculture, and with a more or less settled govern- 
ment”). Each of these groups is subdivided into “lower,” 
“middle” and “upper.” Professor Ellwood concludes that 
most of the peoples of the white and yellow races are in 
transition from middle to upper civilization (“the mark 
of higher civilization is universal literacy”). 

Professor Ellwood believes that there are four main 
steps in the process of cultural evolution: “(1) The 
creation under the spur of some crisis of new patterns 
of action, by means of imagination and reasoning. . . . 
(2) The diffusion of this new pattern of action throughout 
the group by means of imitation and communication, with 
ultimate acceptance by the group if it is found useful. 
. . « (3) Social patterns thus adopted become em- 
bodied in the social traditions of the group and so a part 
of its culture. (4) The final step in the cultural 
process comes in the inculcation of the social tradition 
in the young through some system of social education.” 
Professor Ellwood stresses here, as in the Psychology of 
Human Society, the possibility of modifying human na- 
ture. 

Many theories as to the causes of cultural evolution 
have been suggested. Professor Ellwood accepts the 
“psycho-social theory,” which explains culture “in terms 
of distinctively human traits.” Geographic conditions, 
technological environment, instincts, etc., are all factors 
aeege evolution but they do not take into consider- 

on the differential factors which made it possible. These 
are the superior human brain, articulate speech, capacity 
for indefinite habit formation, erect posture, free hands, 
and certain human instincts, such as constructiveness and 
curiosity. The treatise contains a brief outline of the 
evolution of tools, the development of the food process, 
of agriculture, war, clothing, housing, the fine arts, prop- 
erty, the family, law and government, morality, and edu- 
cation and science. 


Professor Ellwood believes that only two things can 
prevent the further development of culture: war, both 
civil and international, and luxury, though lack of intel- 
ligent leadership is also an important element. Eventu- 
ally, he believes, “culture will be socialized, rationalized, 
and beautified.” 

I. M.C. 


ADULT EDUCATION. By Josepn K. Harr. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1927. $2.75. 


Education, especially in America, thinks the author of 
the above volume, has begun at the wrong end—with the 
child rather than with the adult. The mere fact of edu- 
cationally incomplete or uncompleted adults has had, 
Mr. Hart maintains, a most disastrous effect upon our 
education of children, who, as he shrewdly puts it, “have 
to run the gauntlet of their parents.” In other words, 
parents—Mr. Hart implies, especially in America—are so 
conservative, if not ultra-reactionary, that they do not 
take kindly to any progressivism in the way of education 
of their offspring. Hence, the graduates of our schools 
even colleges come up against a Chinese wall of 
rental prejudice. And, to make matters worse, they 
have themselves already been so indoctrinated with a 
respect for the status quo that, unless we effectively edu- 
cate or reeducate our adult population, there seems to be 
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very little hope for any real social, economic, or political 
progress. 

The remedy, Mr. Hart insists, must be applied first to 
the parents. He gives a considerable amount of space 
to the very successful experiment in this direction in Den- 
mark, which has resulted in largely rejuvenating that 
diminutive country. The pioneer to whom this develop- 
ment was due, Nicholai S. I. Grundtvig, “clearly saw 
the fundamental factors in all education—old knowledge 
and fresh individuality which will thrive more 
satisfactorily in the atmosphere of a vital intellectual com- 
petition in the life of a great human community.” Act- 
ing on this belief, Grundtvig founded the folk high schools 
of Denmark, to which pupils between 18 and 25 years 
old are admitted. The only book used is the song book— 
at the beginning and the end of every class period. The 
lecture method is exclusively employed—a curious com- 
mentary on recent fear of this particular technique. 
Pupils are stimulated to use the school library, “but no 
lessons are ever assigned them in the books.” Though the 
author does not make the comparison, this method is 
indeed not unlike the so-called Dalton Plan (which ema- 
nated from our own Massachusetts) as applied to high 
school instruction. 


Here is Mr. Hart’s own program: “1. Adult educa- 
tion must work for the release and development of spiritual 
powers in individual and community”— including “feeling 
for the group”; “longing for action for creation 


~ and control”; “sense of justice and fair play”; “desire 


[3] 


for beauty, romance, adventure, freedom”; “integrity 
and inviolability-of the human spirit” ; “longing for knowl- 
edge as a means of understanding and illumination of 
the meanings of life.” “2. Adult education must develop 
instrumentalities of community life as a whole which will 
guarantee . . . release and development of the powers 
named above and the subordination of everything else to 
these guarantees. The spirit of individuals and 
groups must be endlessly sensitive and alert to the chang- 
ing conditions, problems and possibilities. 3. The 
organization of an educational center [Mr. Hart here 
refers to the Danish schools already mentioned] as an 
integral part of the community, a center to which the best 
of the community will flow for redistribution to all the 
rest of the community, and as an instrument for the 
continuous disentanglement of the interests, powers and 
values of individuals and groups—in order that these 
may be clarified, developed and continuously organized 
into intelligent personal life. For this purpose, clear 
thinking about life and the problems of the world is a 
fundamental prerequisite—something to be endlessly 
sought after.” 
F. M.C. 


POSTPONING STRIKES, A Study of the Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Act. By Ben M. SELEKMAN. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1927. $2.50. 


This book is an analysis of the Canadian Act, an ac- 
count of the experience in adjusting disputes under the 
act, and an interpretation of Canadian experience to show 
its significance for the United States. 

The record in Canada indicates that conciliation is an 
excellent method of government intervention in industrial 
disputes. Those who intervene are not called upon to 
make a final decision on the basis of abstract justice. On 
the contrary, they are free to take a realistic view of a 
dispute and seek a solution that will resolve the conflict 
under consideration. The ultimate responsibility for ar- 
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riving at a settlement rests with the employers and em- 
ployes who are most familiar with conditions. 

Canadian experience, furthermore, points to the rela- 
tive merit of a separate board for each dispute. It makes 
possible the development of a panel of men who have 
distinguished themselves as successful conciliators and 
who are called upon again and again to act as members 
of boards. 

The investigation found that the system of adjusting 
disputes has worked well in the railway industry, which 
is relatively stable, but that in the coal mining industry, 
where instability and chronic irregularity of employment 
prevail, it has failed. Evidently the force of “public 
opinion” as an agent of enforcement has not been suffi- 
cient to overcome these conditions. It should be noted, 
however, that the difference between the attitudes of em- 
ployers and employes in coal mining and those in the 
railway industry may be due to varying economic con- 
ditions. Thus a system which works well in one industry 
may not work well in another. But if the system is 
fundamentally sound, new attitudes and practices on the 
part of employers and employes will gradually develop. 
Thus the Canadian system may be sound, even though it 
may take the employers and employes in coal mining a 
longer time to learn to work successfully under it than 
it has taken the railway people. 

A.E. S. 


ROUMANIA TEN YEARS AFTER. By a Deputation 
from the American Committee on the Rights of Re- 
ligious Minorities. Boston, Beacon Press, 1928. $1.50. 


Greater Roumania, created by the Versailles Treaty, . 


includes large groups of minorities which differ in lan- 
guage and religion from most of the Roumanians. These 
groups are mainly Hungarians, Germans, Ukrainians, Rus- 
sians, Jews and Bulgarians. The minority religious groups 
include Roman Catholics, Protestants and Jews. Four 
prominent American clergymen of different communions 
and the Paris representative of the Church Peace Union 
constituted the commission making the study here re- 
ported, in the summer of 1927. The commission finds 
that the treatment of minorities is still one of the most 
serious problems in Roumania; that there is a “wide dis- 
crepancy” between the fairly liberal Constitution and its 
enforcement; that the laws concerning civil liberties are 
badly enforced; that the minorities should be allowed to 
have their own schools; that the “fundamental right of 
citizenship” is denied to thousands who are entitled to 
it; that a “hideous campaign of intimidation and bru- 
tality” is being carried on against the Jews; that the 
Roumanian state church has approved of the activities 
of the anti-Semitic organizations; that the government 
has made a great mistake in forcing thousands of the 
minority groups to register as Roumanians; and that a 
remedy should be found for the difficulties faced by the 
minority churches because of government action. 
I. M.C. 


PROFESSIONAL PATRIOTS. Edited by Norman 
Hapcoop. New York, Albert & Charles Boni, 1927. 
$1.50. 


This volume records a statement of the activities of 
the various patriotic organizations, nearly all of which 
have been organized since the beginning of the World 
War. These “professional patriotic enterprises” may be 


grouped into three classes: national organizations, section- 
al organizations, organizations which are either “paper” 
societies or, practically “one-man” affairs, There re 
also several employers’ organizations which are acti 
this connection and other organizations, such as Daugh 


of the American Revolution, which are active. 


The main activity of the organizations is declared to 
be propaganda against radicalism. Mr. Hapgood points 
out that their conception of radicalism is vague, ranging 
from the child labor amendment to pacifism and com- 
munism. The main attack is on the communist move- 
ment, but from that center come attacks on peace organ- 
izations, liberal magazines and reform agencies. Many 
of these organizations, according to Mr. Hapgood, are 
mainly interested in the protection of business interests. 
Most of them decline to give out any information con- 
cerning the source or amount of their income. In general 
their support seems to come from business interests, al- 
though they send out appeals for small gifts. 

These organizations send out literature and news re- 
leases, hold public meetings or furnish speakers for such 
meetings, and conduct prize contests for patriotic essays. 
In general, the propaganda is against any form of rad- 
icalism and pacifism. “Hostility to organized labor” is 
believed by the author to be the underlying motive in this 
work. The National Civic Federation, Mr. Hapgood 
points out, is the only one of all these organizations that 
has a trade-unionist on its controlling board. 

This subject has been discussed so extensively in recent 
issues of INFORMATION SERVICE (May 5, 1928 and No- 
vember 3, 1928) that a fuller discussion of this volume is 


unnecessary. 9 
I. M 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF FAIR WAGES. By 
Jacos D. Cox, JR. New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1926. $3.50. 


This book is written by the president of The Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company and deals with fundamentals upon 
which wages must be set to be fair and just to both 
workers and employers. The author believes that “our 
democracy is on trial” and that if our political ideals of 
liberty, equality and democracy are to mean anything “we 
must be able to develop an economic philosophy consistent 
with these political beliefs.” 

If we are to develop the highest forms of organization 
for human welfare, we must give more serious attention 
and study to economic problems. Of these there is no 
more important than the “struggle between ‘capital’ and 
‘labor’ for an equitable distribution of the results of hu- 
man effort.” The approach to the solution is to be found 
in cooperation between employers and employes to increase 
production and “then allow the higher wages to come of 
themselves.” The nearest approximation that the author 
makes to telling what a fair wage is, is that “it is at the 
right level when it permits all of the people of a nation 
who wish to be employed to obtain normal full-time em- 
ployment.” This condition has never been attained, and 
nobody has been able to define “normal full-time em- 
ployment.” A.E.S. 

CORRECTION: Due to a typographical error the 
figure for the 1926 membership of the American Fed 
tion of Labor was printed in INFORMATION Sanvicaa 
November 17 as 3,387,997 instead of 3,383,997. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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